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All thofc plagues, which earth and air had brooded, 

Firft on inferior creatures try’d their force, 

And laft they feited on man. Lee (mil Dry den. 

2 . State of mifery. 

I am fet in my plague, and my heavinefs is ever in my 
fight. Pfalm xxxviii. 17. 

3. Any thing troublefome or vexatious. 

’Tisthc time’s plague, when madmen iead the blind. Sba. 

I am not mad, too well I feel 
The dift’rent plague of each calamity. Shakefp. K. John. 
Good or bad company is the greateft blefling or greateft 
plague of life. L'Ejlratige. 

Sometimes my plague, Ibmctimcs my darling. Prior. 

To Plague, v.a. [from the noun.J 

r. To infe£t with peftikncc. 

2 . To trouble ; to tcaze; to vex ; to harrafs ; to torment; to 
afflict; to diftrefs ; to torture; to embarrafs ; to excruciate; 
to make uneafy ; to difturb. 

If her nature be fo. 

That (he will plague the man that loves her mod. 

And take delight to encreafe a wretch’s woe, 

Then all her nature’s goodly gifts arc loft. Spcnfer. 

Say my requeft’s unjuft, 

And fpurn me back ; but if it be not fo, 

Thou art not honeft, and the gods will plague thee. Shah. 

Thus were they plagu'd 

And worn with famine. Milton. 

People are (formed out of their reafon, plagued into a com¬ 
pliance, and forced to yield in their own defence. Collier. 

When a Neapolitan cavalier has nothing c-lfe to do, he 
gravely (huts himfelf up in his clofet, and falls a tumbling 
over his papers, to fee if he can ftart a law fuit, and plague 
any of his neighbours. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Pla guily. adv. [from plaguy.] Vcxatioufly ; horribly. A 
low word. 

This whifpering bodes me no good ; but he has me fo pla- 
guily under the lafti, I dare not interrupt him. Dryden. 

You look’d (cornful, and fnift at the dean; 

But he durft not fo much as once open his lips. 

And the do<Stor was plaguily down in the hips. Sivifl. 

Pla'guy. adj. [from plague.] Vexatious ; troublefome. A 
low word. 

Of heats. 

Add one more to the plaguy bill. Donne. 

What perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron. 

What plaguy mifehiefs and mifliaps 

Do dog him dill with after-claps. Hudibras. 

Plaice, n.f. [plate, Dutch.] A flatfifh. 

Of flat fifli there are foies, flowkes, dabs and plaice. Carew. 

Plaid, n.f. A ftriped or variegated cloth ; an outer loofe 
weed worn much by the highlanders in Scotland : there is a 
particular kind worn too by the women ; but both thefc 
modes feem now nearly extirpated among them ; the one by 
aft of parliament; and the other by adopting the Englilh 
drefles of the fcx. 

PLAIN, adj. [planus , Latin.] 

1. Smooth; level; flat; free from protuberances or excref- 
cencies. In this (enfe, efpccially in philofophical writings, 
it is frequently written plane: as, a plane fupcrficies. 

It was his policy to leave no hold behind him; but to 
make all plain and wafte. Spenfer. 

The South and South-Eaft (ides are rocky and mountainous, 
but plain in the midft. Sandys’s Journey. 

Thy vineyard muft employ thy (tardy fteer 
To turn the glebe ; befides thy daily pain 
To break the clods, and make the furface plain. Dryden. 

Hilly countries afford the moft entertaining profpefts, 
though a man would chofe to travel through a plain one. Add. 

l. Void of ornament; Ample. 

A crown of ruddy gold inclos’d her brow. 

Plain without pomp, and rich without a (how. Dryden. 

3. Artlefs; hot fubtle ; not fpccious; not learned ; Ample. 

In choice of inftruments, it is better to chufe men of a 
plainer fort, that are like to do that that is committed to them, 
and to report faithfully the fuccefs, than thofc that are cun¬ 
ning to contrive fomewhat to grace themfelves, and will help 
the matter in report. Bacon's EJfays. 

Of many plain, yet pious chriftians, this cannot be af¬ 
firmed. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

The experiments alledged with fo much confidence, and 
told by an author that writ like a plain man, and one whofe 
profcffiOn was to tell truth, helped me to tefolve upon making 
the trial. Temple. 

My heart was made to fit ahd pair within. 

Simple and plain, and fraught with artlefs tendernefs. Rowe. 
Our troops beat ah army in plain fight arid open field. Felt. 

Muft then at t>ntc, the charafter to fave, 

The plain rough hero turn a crafty knave ? Pope. 

4. Honcftly rough ; open ; fincerfe ; not foft in language. 

Give me leave to be plain with you, that yourfelf give no 
juft cauft: of fcandai. Bacon. 


Prior. 


Sidney, 


5. Mere ; bare. 

He that beguil’d you in a plain accent, was a pLin k na „- 
which, for my part, I will not be. Shake ft k / ’ 

SohuJ have at flrft for wits, then poets pall .? 
Turn'd criticks next, and prov’d plans fools at laft 

6. Evident; clear; dilcernible ; not obfcure. ' P ^' 

They wondered there (hould appear any difficultv in 
expreflions, which to them feemed very clear and 2L ' 
. Exprcfs thyfclf in plain, not doubtful words * * ^ 

j hat ground for quarrels or difputes affords. * n,„/, 

I can make the difference more plain, by c ivino- v™ ^ 
method of proceeding in my tranflations; l confided Z 
genius and diftinguifhing charafter of my author n, w 

Jacob S fMfl ' n tHC HHbry ’ tHat ElaU WaS nCVCr 

That children have fuch a right, is plain from the latftf 
God; that men arc convinced, that children hate f uc h a 
right, is evident from the law cr the land. 

It is plain, that thele difcouries are calculated for noik"* '■ 
the fafhionable part of womankind. Addifon's Spectator 
1 o fpcak one thing mix’d dialects they join; 

Divide the fimple, and the plain define. * 

7. Not varied by much art. 

A plaining fong plain -finging voice requires. 

For warbling notes from inward cheering flow. 

Plain, adv. 

1. Not ohfeurely. 

2. Diftinftly; articulately. 

The itring of his tongue was loofed, and ire fpake plain. 

tv Mar. vii. 35 

3. Simply ; with rough fincerity. 

Goodman Faft is allowed by every body to be a plain- 
fpoken perfon, and a man of very few words ; tropef an^ 
figures are his averfion. Addijon's Count Tariff. 

Plain, n.f. [plaine, Fr.] Level ground ; open; flat; ofS 
a field of battle. 

In a plain in the land of Shinar they dwelt. Gen. xi. 2. 
The Scots took the Englilh for foolifh birds fallen into 
their net, forlbok their hill, and marched into the plain di- 
reftly towards them. Hazard. 

They erefted their caftles and habitations in the plains and 
open countries, where they found moft fruitful lands, and 
turned the Irifh into the woods and mountains. Davies. 
Pour forth Britannia’s legions on the plain. Arbuthnot. 

While here the ocean gains; 

In other parts it leaves wide Tandy plains. 

The impetuous courfer pants in cv’ry vein 
And pawing feems to beat the diftant plain. 

To Plain, v. a. [from the noun.] To level; to make even 
Upon one wing, the artillery was drawn, every piece ha¬ 
ving his guard of pioners to plain the ways. Hayuard. 

To Plain, v. n. [plaindre, jeplains, Fr.J To lament; to 
wail. 

Long fince my voice is hoarfe, and throat is fore, 

With cries to (kies, and curfes to the ground ; 

But more I plain, I feel my woes the more. Sidney. 

A plaining fong plain-finging voice requires 
For warbling notes from inward cheering flow. Sidney. 

The fox, that firft this caufe of grief did find, 

’Gan firft thus plain his cafe with words unkind. Hubbtrd. 

The inceffant weeping of my wife. 

And piteous plainings of the pretty babes, 

Forc’d me to feck delays. Shakefp. 

He to himfelf thus plain’d. Milton. 

Plaindea'ling. adj. [plain and deal.] Afting without art. 
Though I cannot be laid to be a flattering honeft man; it 
muft not be denied, but I am a plaindealing villain. Shakefp. 

Bring a plaindealing innocence into a confiftency with ne- 
ceffary prudence. L'Ejlrangt. 

Pla'indealing. n.f. Management void of art. 

I am no politician; and was ever thought to have too little 
wit, and too much plaindealing for a ftatcfman. 

It looks as fate with nature’s law may ftrive 
To (hew plaindealing once an age would thrive, 

Plainly, adv. [from plain.] 

1. Levelly; flatly. 

2. Not fubtilly; not fpecioufly. 

3. Without ornament. 

4. Without glofs; fincerely. 

You write to me with the freedom of a friend, fetting 
down your thoughts as they occur, and dealing plainly with 
me in the matter. B°P e ’ 

5. In earned; fairly. 

They charged the enemies horfc fo gallantly, that they 
gave ground; and at laft plainly run to a fafe place. Clarcni. 

6. Evidently; clearly; notobfcurely. 

St. Auguftine acknowledged, that they are not ° n v . 
down, but alfo plainly fet down in feripture ; fo that he whic 
heareth or readeth, may without difficulty underftafid. Hooker. 

Coriolanus neither cares whether they love or hate him , 
and out of his carcleffnefs, let’s them plainly fec’f. Ska.ejp. 
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Pope. 

Pope. 


Denham. 

Dryden. 
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By that feed ■ ■ 

is meant thy great deliverer, who (hall bruife 

iSpSKM*’ *»• 

ita « have the means, and that nrnhrng 
. t t hc application of them is wanting. J 

p^s ?.n.f. [from plain.] 

*’ Wan^of ornament; want of (how. 

2 ‘ W If feme pride With want may be allowed. 

We in our plaimejs may be juftly proud, 

Whate’er he’s pleis’d to own, can need no (how. Drydeiu 
As (hades moft fweetly recommend the light. 

So model! plainnefs fets off fprightly wit. Pope- 

3 ■ °^en e , fS faid r °Bahlius, I have not chofen Dametas for his 
fighting nor for his difeourfing, but for his plainnefs and ho- 
Sv and therein I know he will not deceive me. Sidney. 
Your plainnefs and your (Jiortnefs pleafe me well. Shakefp. 
Think’ft thou, that duty (hall have dread to fpeak. 

When pow’r to fiatt’ry bows; to plainnefs honour 
Abound, when majefty to f°Hy falls. Shakefp K. Lear 
Plainnefs *nd freedom, an epiftolary ftile required. Wake. 

4. Artlefsnefs; firoplicity. 

y All laugh to find 

Unthinking plainnefs fo o’erfpreads thy mind. 

That thou could’ft ferioufly perfuade the crowd 
To keep their oaths. Dryden s Juvenal. 

Plaint, n.f [plainte, French.] 

1 Lamentation ; complaint; lament. 

Then pour out plaint, and in one word fay this; 

Hclplefs his plaint, who fpoils himfelf of blifs. 

Bootlcfs are plaints, and curelefs are my wounds. Sbak. 
From inward grief 

His burfting pafflon into plaints thus pour d. Milton. 

a Exprobration of injury. . , „ . c 

There are three juft grounds of war with Spam; one of 
plaint, two upon defence. Bacon. 

3 ’ E Ho^fmany childrens plaints, and mother’s cries ! Daniel. 
Where though I mourn my matchlefs lofs alone, 

And none between my weaknefs judge and me; 

Yet even thefe gentle walls allow my moan, 

Whofe doleful echoes to my plaints agree. IVitton. 

Liftening where the haplcfs pair 
Sat in their fad difeourfe, and various plaint, 

Thence gather’d his own doom. Milton s Par. Lofl. 

For her relief, 

Vext with the long expreflions of my grief, 

Receive thefe plaints. Wt j*f' 

Plaintful. adj. [plaint 2nd full.] Complaining; audibly 

^To what a fea of miferies my plaintful tongue doth lead 
me Sidney, b. ii. 

Pla'intiff. n.f. [plaintif, Fr.] He that commences a luit in 
law againft another; oppofed to the defendant. 

The plaintiff' proved the debt by three pofmve witnefles, 
and the defendant was caft in cods and damages. L'Ejlrangt. 

You and 1 (hall talk in cold friendfflip at a bar before a 
judge, by way of plaintiff and defendant. Dryden. 

In fuch a caufe the plaintiff will be hifs’d. 

My lord, the judges laugh, and you’re difmifs’d. Pope. 
Pla'intiff. adj. [plaintiff, Fr.] Complaining. A word not 

‘ “fe- .. , 1 

His younger fon on the polluted ground, 

Firft fruit of death, lies plaintiff of a wound 
Giv’n by a brother’s hand. Prior. 

Plaintive, adj. [plaintiff Fr.] Complaining; lamenting; 
expreflivc of lorrow. 

His careful mother heard the plaintive found, 
EncompalYd with her fca-green lifters round. Dryden. 
The goddefs heard, 

Rofe like a morning mift, and thus begun 
To footh the forrows of her plaintive fon. Dryden. 

Can nature’s voice 

Plaintive be drown’d, orleffen’d in the noife, 

Though (bouts as thunder loud afflift the air. Prior. 

Leviathans in plaintive thunders cry. Young. 

Pla'inwork.. n.f. [plain 2nd work.] Needlework as diftin- 
guilhed from embroidery; the common praftice of fewing 
or making linen garments. 

She went to plainwork, and to purling brooks. Pope. 
Plait, n.f. [corrupted from plight or plyght, from to ply or fold.] 
A fold; a double. 

Should the voice direftly ftrike the brain, 

It would aftonilh and confute it much ; 

Therefore thefe plaits and folds the found reftrain, 


HA 


That it the organ may more gently touch. 

Nor (hall thy lower garments artful plait, 
From thy fair fide dependent to thy feet. 

Arm their chafte beauties with a modeft pride, 
And double ev’ry charm they feek to hide. 
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Davies. 


Prior. 


’Tis verv difficult to trace but the figtirb of a veft thro gp 
all the plaits and foldings of the drapery. Aaaijon. 

To Plait, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fold; to double. 

The bufy fylphs furround their darling care, 

Some fold the fleeve, while others plait the gown ; 

And Betty’s prais’d for labours not her own. °P • 

Will (he on lunday morii thy neckcioth plait. ua )- 

2. To weave; to braid. , . . ; l - r 

Let it not be that outward adorning of /./<n/i^the_hair. 

What (he demands, inceffant I'll prepare ; 

I’ll weave her garlands, and I’ll plait her hair ; 

My bufy diligence (hall deck her board, ■ 

For there at lead I may approach my lord. rmo.. 

3. To intangle; to involve. . , 

Time (hall unfold what plaited cunp.ng hides, 

Who covers faults at laft with fhamc derides. Shakefpeare. 
Plaiter. n.f. [from plait.] He that plaits. 

Plan. n.f. [plan , French.] 

1. A feheme ; a form ; a model. . . 

Remember, O my friends, the laws, the nghts, 

The generous plan of power delivered down 

From age to age to your renown’d forefathers. AMtj. 

2. A plot of any building or ichnography ; form of any thing 
laid down on paper. 

Artifts and plans reliev’d my folemn hours ; , 

I founded palaces, and planted bow’rs. /nor. 

To Plan. v.a. [from the noun.] To feheme; to form m 

defign. , 

Vouchfafe the means of vengeance to debate, 

And plan with all thy arts the feene of fate. l/Pt. 

Pla'nary .adj. Pertaining to a plane. Hitt. 

Pla'nched. adj. [from planch.] Made of boards. 

He hath a garden circummur d with brick, 

Whofe Weftern fide is with a vineyard backt. 

And to that vineyard is 2planched gate. 

That makes his opening with this bigger kev. Shakejp > 

Plancher. n.f. [planchcr, French.] A board; a plank. 

Oak, cedar and chefnut are the beft builders; fomc are 
beft for planchers, as deal; fome for tables, cupboards and 
defies, as walnuts. Bacon's Hat. Hijlory. 

Pla nching. n.f. In carpentry, the laying the floors m a 
building. . Dt£i - 

Plane, n.f. [planus, Latin. Plain is commonly ufed in popu¬ 
lar language, and plane in geometry.] 

1. A level furface. ... 

Comets, as often as they are vifible to us, move in planes in¬ 
clined to the plane of the ecliptick in all kinds of angles. Bent. 

Projeftils would ever move on in the fame right line, did 
not the air, their own gravity, or the ruggednefs of the '.plane, 
on which they move, ftop their motion. Cheyne. 

2 . [Plane, Fr.] An inftrument by which the furface of boards 
is fmoothed. 

The iron is fet to make an angle of forty-five degrees with 
the foie of the plane. 'Moxcn's Mechanical Extrcifes. 

To Plane, v.a. [planer, Fr. from the noun.] 

1. To level; to fmooth from inequalities. 

The foundation of the Roman caufcway was made of rough 
ftone, joined with a moft firm cement; upon this was laid 
another layer of (mail (tones and cement, to plant the inequa¬ 
lities of rough ftone, in which the (tones of the upper pave¬ 
ment were fixt. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2 . To fmooth with a plane. 

Thefc hard woods are more properly feraped than planed. 

Aloxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 
Plane-tree. n.f. [platanus, Lat. plane, plat one, Fr.] 

The plane-tree hath an amentaceous flower; confifting of 
feveral (lender (lamina, which are all collected into fpherical 
little balls and are barren; but the embryos of the fruit, 
which are produced on feparate parts of the fame trees, are 
turgid, and afterwards become large fpherical balls, containing 
many oblong feeds intermixed with down : it is generally fup- 
pofed, that the introduftion of this tree into England is 
owing to the great lord chancellor Bacon. Miller. 

The beech, the fwimming alder and the plane. Dryd. 
PLA'NET. n.f. [plaMcta,\j2t. “Aa'.aw ; pianette, Fr.] 

Planets are the crratick or wandering liars; and which are not 
like the fixt ones always in the fame pofition to one another : 
we n®w number the earth among the primary planets, becaufe 
we know it moves round the fun, as Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus and Mercury do, and that in a path ot circle between 
Mars and Venus: and the moon is accounted among the fe- 
condary planets or fatellites of the primary, fincc (he moves 
round the earth: all the planets have, belides their motion 
round the fun, which makes their year, alfo a motion round 
their own axes, which makes their day ; as the earth’s re¬ 
volving fo makes our day and night: it is more than probable, 
that the diameters of all the planets are longer than their axes : 
we know ’tis fo in our earth; and Flamfteed and Caflini 
found it to be fo in Jupiter: Sir. Ifa.ac Nejvton aflerts our 
earth’s equatorial diameter to exceed th<; othar about thirty- 
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